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From these allusions we are entitled to 
infer that the play pleased the million. 
The earliest record of a particular perform- 
ance of it shows that it was also regarded 
with favour at Court. On May 24, 1619, 
Sir Gerrard Herbert, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, the English Ambassador at The 
Hague, describes a farewell entertainment 
given to the French Ambassador, the 
Marquis de la Trémouille, at Whitehall, on 
the preceding Thursday, May 20 (‘S.P., 
Dom., James I.,’ vol. cix., No. 46). ‘‘ The 
supper was greate & the banquett curious.” 
It was followed by music, and then 


‘In the kinges greate Chamber they went to 
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‘ceased till the french all refreshed them wth 
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‘PERICLES’ ON THE STAGE. 


THE revival of ‘ Pericles’ at the “‘ Old Vic.” 
affords a suitable occasion for putting to- 
gether a few notes on the meagre stage 


considering how late he had been up the 
‘night before. 

| Our next piece of information comes 
‘from another Herbert, Sir Henry, who was 
Master of the Revels under Charles I. In 
‘this capacity he enjoyed a number of little 
perquisites from the players, who were 
largely dependent upon his good will for 
‘their livelihood. Thus, on June 10, 1631, 
lhe received from the King’s Company 
10s. a gratuity for ther liberty 
gaind unto them of playinge, upon the 
cessation of the plague.’ And he adds, 
‘** This was taken upon Pericles at the Globe.” 
The amount suggests that the play was no 
longer a great favourite, for two days later 
‘Richard IT.,’ played for Herbert’s “‘ benefitt,’s 
brought in £5 6s. 6d.; and ‘ Every Man in 
His Humour,’ in February, 1630, as much 
as £12 4s. These particulars are taken 


‘from the extracts from Herbert’s Office 


history of this play. It was first printed Book, now lost, made by Malone for his 
in 1609, and the earliest known reference ‘ Historical Account of the English Stage,’ 
to it as an acted play dates from the same and printed in the ‘ Variorum’ of 1821, 
year. The anonymous writer of some jjj, 176-7. It may be worth noting, how- 
doggerel lines entitled ‘ Pimlyco or Runne ever, that in this same year, 1631, Jonson 
Red-Cap,.’ describing &@ noisy crowd of refers slightingly to the favour shown to 

Gentiles mix’d with Groomes,”’ exclaims :— mouldy tale like Pericles”? in the 


I truly thought all These 

Came to see Shore or Pericles. 
Five years later Robert Tailor bears witness 
to its popularity in the prologue to his 
play, ‘The Hogge hath lost his Pearle,’ 
which ends :— 


And if it prove so happy as to please 
Weele say ’tis fortunate like Pericles. ‘ 


verses appended to his comedy ‘The New 
Inn,’ which had failed on the stage in 
1629. 

| After the Restoration the play remained 
for a time in the repertory of the stage. 
In his ‘ Roscius Anglicanus ’ John Downes, 
who was prompter to Davenant’s company, 
imentions it among the plays revived at 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1662, and records 
that ‘‘ Mr. Betterton, being then but 22 years 
Old [this is a mistake for 27] was highly 
Applauded for his Acting ”’ in it. 

ts popularity, however, was short-lived. 
Its outrageous defiance of the unity of 
time offended the critics. Dryden, the 
most eminent of them, chooses it as an 
example of the inferior plays of ‘‘ the 
last age :— 

Witness the lameness of their plots . 
made up of some 1idiculous, incoherent story, 
which, in one play, many times took up the 
business of an age. I suppose I need not name 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre.—‘ Defence of the 
Epilogue,’ 1672. 

At any rate it had the good fortune to 
escape the abhorred shears and still more 
abhorred additions of the Restoration 
adapter. It was not altered for the stage 
till 1758, when George Lillo, author of the 
once celebrated play of ‘George Barnwell,’ 
cut away the first three acts and expanded 
the last two into a drama which he called 
‘Marina.’ Except for this work, which 
was acted three times at Covent Garden, 
the laborious Genest could not find a single 
revival of the play between the time of 
Betterton and the publication of his 
‘Account of the English Stage’ in 1832. 
And it is significant of the oblivion into 
which ‘ Pericles’ had fallen that he thinks 
it necessary to give a full account of its 
plot, whereas he always assumes that his 
readers are familiar with Shakespeare’s 
undoubted works. It will be remembered 
that this play was not printed among them 
between 1725, when Pope rejected it from 
his edition, and 1793. Malone, indeed, had 
appended it and ‘ Titus Andronicus’ to his 
edition of 1790 as doubtful plays, but it 
was left to Steevens in 1793 to restore it to 
full canonical honours. 

During the nineteenth century I believe 
it was only once revived for public perform- 
ance. In 1854, Phelps produc it at 
Sadler’s Wells, himself playing Pericles. 
According to Henry Morley, this production 
‘* may be said to succeed only because it is a 
spectacle” (‘Journal of a London Play- 
goer,’ p. 84). If I have overlooked any 
revival perhaps some reader better versed 
in stage history will supply the deficiency. 

GorDoN CROSSE. 


P.S.—Since writing this T have learned 
that ‘Pericles’ was revived by Sir Frank 
Benson at one of the Stratford Festivals, 
but have not been able to discover the year. 


LEGAY OF SOUTHAMPTON AND 
LONDON. 
(See ante, p. 341). 

III. Peter Legay of Southampton, the 
eldest son of Isaac (II.), is the most promi- 
nent member of the family. He was ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Supper in 1618, and 
is named later two or three times in the 
registers of the Huguenot churches at 


.| Southampton and London, but appears to 


have separated from the congregation. 
Probably he regarded himself as an English- 
man, as belonging to the third generation 
of his family settled in the country. He 
became a burgess by 1638 (Hist. MSS. Com., 
XI. iii. 133) and an alderman of Southamp- 
ton, and served the town as bailiff in 1640, 
sheriff 1641, and mayor 1647. In Novem- 
ber, 1642, he was one of those placed in 
charge of the town’s defence, for Holy 
Rood Ward (Hist. MSS. Com., XI. iii. 29), 
and appears generally to have been an 
important townsman. On January 10, 
1658/9, Jacob Legay as sheriff summoned 
a court to choose the Parliament men for 
Southampton; Mr. Knolles, Mr. Roger 
Gollop, and Peter Legay were nominated, 
the two former being elected (Note-book). 

On December 29, 1623, he married 
Martha Delamotte, who, on the evidence 
of the Note-book, may be regarded as a 
sister of Joseph and daughter of the Hugue- 
not pastor, Philip. She was born October 
27, 1604, but no baptisms are recorded in 
the register between August 8, 1604, and 
May 12, 1605, so that the wife and family 
had probably been sent away from the town 
to avoid the plague. Calamy (‘ Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial,’ ed. Palmer, iii. 336; 
ed. 1727, ii. 832) has a romantic story of the 
marriage of “the eminently religious Mr. 
Peter Legay.” He says :— 

This worthy person left France when Lewis 
XIII. oppressed his Protestant subjects and 
besieged and took Rochelle, bringing little or 
nothing with him. After he had been a while in 
England, he was greatly surprized to meet a 
young lady in the street at Southampton whom 
he had courted in France. They renewed their 
acquaintance and married; and by an extra- 
ordinary blessing of God upon his industry and 
merchandize he in a few years so increased his 
substance, that he bought the estate of West 
Stoke, where he lived in great credit to the day of 
his death. 

The story cannot be accepted as it stands. 
It has been shown that both Peter and his 
wife belonged to Southampton. Yet Peter 
may have been trading in Rochelle when 
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hostilities were begun in 1621 by the rebel- 
lion of the Protestants there ; the town was 
not,taken until 1628, long after the marriage. 
It is interesting to note that at the Walloon 
church on February 10, 1621/2, Peter Legay 
and Martha Delamotte were godparents 
of a child named Pierre Behot. Further, 
it seems certain that they were related by 
blood, for in the registers it is found that 
Baltasar des Mestres and Martine le Gai, 
his wife, were admitted to the Lord’s Supper 
in 1574, and they were apparently the 
parents of Judith des Mestres, born at 
Armentiéres, the home of the original Peter 
Le Gay, who was second wife of Philip 
Delamotte and mother of Martha (see 
Note-book under 1615, and Register of 
same date). Baltasar des Mestres was god- 
father of Peter Legay in 1602. In the Note- 
bookjunder 1641-42 a minor detail is entered, 
indicating the connexion of the families :— 

This year, about October and November 
were very dangerously sick Peter Legay and 
Martha his wife and myself Joseph Delamott. 
Philip Delamott was so likewise in Lincolnshire. 
All of us recovered, God be praised, but our 
sister Elizabeth . . . died. 

Peter Legay in 1651 purchased the manor 
of West Wellow, and in conjunction with 
his son Isaac sold it in 1662 to Richard 
Biggs (V.C.H., Hants, iv. 537). According 
to Dallaway’s ‘West Sussex’ (I., pt. ii., 
110, 111), Peter Legay the elder was lord of 
West Stoke, near Chichester, in 1659, and 
at the death of Peter Legay the younger, 
an eighth part passed to Randolph Tutté, 
gent. The manor of West Stoke had in 
1626 become divisible among the six sisters 
end coheirs of Thomas Stoughton or their 
representatives. How one-eighth came to 
the younger Peter does not appear, but the 
elder Peter (of whom we are treating) 
finally secured his seven-eighths in 1664 
and 1665 by purchases from Thomas 
Germon and Thomas Phillips, to whom 
portions had descended (Sussex Rec. Soc., 
Inquisitions p.m. and Fines ; Close Roll 4187, 
Nos. 31,31.) Chancery proceedings in 1658/9 
give some information as to how the Legays 
obtained their entry on the Manor (Reynard- 
son, 243/121. where deeds are cited). 

After the Restoration the Legays became 
Nonconformists. During the temporary In- 
dulgence of 1672, a licence was grauted 


for John Abbot, a Congregationalist, to. A 
‘beth, daughter of William Edwards, of Al- 


minister at Peter Legay’s house at West 
Stoke (Cal. S.P., Dom., 1672, pp. 199, 
203, 222). Calamy states that Abbot 
was ejected in 1662 from Fishborne in 


Sussex, but gives no further notice of him. 
He records, however, that Mr. John Willis 
‘(son of Mr. John Willis of Pinner and 
brother of Mr. Thomas Willis, ejected from 
Heathfield, near Taunton), having been 
ejected from West Lavington, in Sussex, lived 
with Peter Legay at West Stoke and 
preached in his house to others besides 
the family. Willis’s first wife died a little 
before his ejection, and he then married 
a daughter of Peter Legay ; on her death he 
married again, and moving from his father- 
in-law’s house had a meeting in Chichester, 
where he was licensed in 1672. He died 
about that time, however, being 40 years of 
age (Calamy, iii. 336). Peter Legay’s 
nonconformity appears at the outset of his 
will, of which the following is an abstract 
(P.C.C., 39 Bath) :— 

November 7, 1679; proved, March 27, 1680. 
To pious necessitous ministers, £10. To sister 
Hester Toldervey, alias Ingpen, distracted in mind, 
£18 a year for life. The manors of West Stoke, 
Funtington and Lavant to son Isaac Legay of 
London, merchant. To son Jacob Legay £10, to 
be paid after my wife’s decease. To executors 
£250 in trust for daughter Dorothy Phillips 
(whose husband, William Phillips, is to have 
nothing to do with it), and after her death for 
her children. Residue to wife Martha Legay 
for life, with remainder to son Isaac. Executors : 
Wife, son Isaac and grandson Samuel (son of 
Isaac). Witnesses: John Ridge, Thomas Horne, 
John Browne. 

Tt will be noticed that Peter and Martha 
had a married life of fifty-six years. Their 
known children were three sons, Peter, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and two daughters, one 
the wife of John Willis and the other Dorothy 
Phillips. The second son, Isaac, carried on 
the male line. The eldest son, Peter, was a 
London merchant, who p-zospered like his 
father. In 1654 he purchased from the 
Trustees for the Sale of Forfeited Estates 
the manor of Pilkington, with extensive 
lands there and in Manchester, Bury, and 
the neighbourhood, for £3,302. The then 
Earl of Derby concurred in the sale (Close 
Roll 3796, No. 35; the deed occupies 18 
membranes). In 1658, in conjunction with 
his brother Isaac, he purchased from the 
Earl the manors of Much and Little Woolton, 
and Childwall, but shortly afterwards re- 
leased his right to Isaac (V.C.H., Lan- 
cashire, iii, 110). The younger Peter was 
twice married. First, about 1654, to Eliza- 


veston in Gloucestershire, and Mary his 
‘wife. Elizabeth died soon after the mar: 
‘riyge, without issue, for on November 13, 
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1655, administration of her estate was chants, reciting the will of Peter Legay 
granted (P.C.C.) to her husband, described the younger, son of the former Peter, sold 
as of the parish of All Hallows Berking. the Manor of Pilkington and the various 
He afterwards began a suit in Chancery to lands in Pilkington, Bury, &c., to Charles 
recover parts of the estate which he asserted Earl of Derby, who thus regained possession. 
should have come to her and so to him— Some of the tenements had, however, been 
under the wills of her father (1648), her disposed of by the younger Peter during his 


sister Ursula, and her grandmother Ursula 
Atwell of Thornbury (1640). The defend- 
ants were Mary Edwards, (widow of 
William), John Hagatt, John Clement, 
and Walter Clement. They alleged among 
other points that as there was no issue of 
the marriage the next heir was a kinsman 
aamed William Edwards (Bridges, 426/80). 
Secondly, about 1658, to Grizilla, daughter 
of Col. John Hotham (son of Sir John), 
executed in 1645. A male child of theirs 
was buried in a vault at St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street, September 30, 1659. There was 
a posthumous daughter, Juda, who in 
1668 was licensed to marry Thomas Wheeler. 
Peter died in 1660; his wil, dated October 
5, and proved December 12 (P.C.C., 269 
Nabbs), makes bequests as follows :— 

To the poor of the congregation of Christians 
walking in fellowship with Mr. John Simpson, 
but not to the poor of any parish where he usually 
preaches, £20. To father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, 40s. each and a ring. To father, 
Peter Legay, Esq., and brother, Isaac Legay, 
all lands purchased of Charles Earl of Derby in 
Pilkington and Bury; the lands to be sold and 
the money given as to £1,500 to wife Grisilla 
for her own use, and all residue to the child of 
which she is enceinte. The wife to be guardian 
of the child. Reversion to Isaac Legay. To 
man-servant, James Jerome, £10. To maid- 
servant, Dowse, 40s. To friend George Perier, 
scrivener, £5 to buy a sword hilt. Household 
stuff, plate, &c., to wife Grisilla, who is to be sole 
executrix. Witnesses: John Chilwell, Dowsa- 
bell Coleman, George Perier. 

The widow continued the suit against 
the executor, &c., of William Edwards 


lifetime. The price paid was £6,800 ; war- 
‘ranty was given against Grizilla, widow of 
Peter the son, and the daughter born after 
Peter’s death (Close Roll 4162, No. 2). 
Jacob, the third son of Peter and Martha, 
had suits with his brother Isaac and _ his 
father. The brothers Peter and Isaac 
traded with Barbados, and Isaac had 
lived there till 1657, when he returned to 
London. The brothers then sent Jacob 
out, together with another kinsman named 
Jacob Butler, to carry on trade there. They 
considered him a raw and _ inexperienced 
youth, but supplied him with £500 capital 
(really advanced by their father) and 
treated him as a partner. In 1673, many 
years after the brother Peter’s death, the 
suits were going on, Jacob claiming various 
sums and alleging that the £500 was his 
filial portion, or in lieu of it. He said that 
before he went out to Barbados he had had 
some mercantile training under his father 
‘and one Francis Samson. The father, 
however, regarded him as an undutiful 
/son, and that no doubt accounts for the 
slight bequest to him in the will recited 
above. A settlement favourable to him 
seems to have been arrived at, for in Novem- 
ber, 1673, Jacob Legay of London, merchant, 
,and Peter Legay of West Stoke, gent., 
|mortgaged seven-eighths of the manor of 


West Stoke to Robert Thorner and Richard 
| Davis, both of London ; and by this Jacob 
‘was to receive £690 (Close Roll 4383, 


|No. 17). A Jacob Legay in 1674 married 


(Bridges, 426/75), but a settlement seems Hanna Legay at Marylebone. From Hotten’s 
to have been arrived at, and on June 19, ‘migrants to America’ it appears that 
1664, an entirely new grant for the admini- | two Jacobs were living in Barbados in 
stration of the goods of Elizabeth Legay, | 1680. J. BROWNBILL. 
alias Edwards, was made to John Clements, | (To be continued.) 

“her natural and lawful brother.” Grizilla | 
soon afterwards married James Heyes, a. 
London Alderman, and had issue by him. 
(Visit. of Yorkshire, 1664 ; Lyson’s ‘ Environs | 
of London,’ iv. 460.) The minister John 
Simpson is frequently mentioned in the | Survey Famiry. 

Cal. 8.P., Dom., for 1661-2 (also in Pepys); 1. THomas Suirtay, glasyer (‘ Freemen 
he had a ‘‘conventicle’’ in Anchor Lane of York,’ Surteés Soc.).—Free of the city 
and preached in All Hallows the Great. On 1439. After the death, in 1437, of John 
February 11, 1664/5, Peter Legay of West Chamber the elder, who, it is presumed, 
Stoke and his son Isaac of London, mer-,was the John Chaumbre mentioned in the 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(See ante pp. 127, 323.) 
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Fabric Rolls (‘ Fabric Rolls of York Minster’ 
ed. by the Rev. Canon Raine, Surtees Soc.) 
of 1421, 1422, 1432, and 1433, from the 
fact that the only Rolls extant covering 
the life of his brother, John Chamber the 
younger (free 1414, died 1451), viz., those 
for the years 1443, 1444, 1446, 1447 and 
1450, do not make any mention of a Chamber 
as doing work for the Dean and Chapter ; 
the glass-painter mentioned in the next 
extant roll after the date of the elder 
Chamber’s death, viz., that for the year 1443, 
isThomas Shirley. Wife, Katherine ; natural 
son, Robert (free 1458); brother, John; 
workmen, John Newsom (probably the 
John Newsom free in 1442, son of the 
John Newsom, free in 1418, who was one 
of the witnesses to John Chamber the elder’s 
will in 1437, and father of Thomas Newsom, 
free in 1470; and, in 1481, in the employ of 
Thomas Shirwin, who bequeathed him 
“two tables of English glass’’) and 
Thomas Clark, who is mentioned in the 
Fabric Roll of 1471, at which time he would 
be in the employ of another master (pro- 
bably Matthew Petty, as Shirley had died 
thirteen years previously). Neither Clark 


nor Newsom seems to have risen to have 
ashop of his own. These two were evidently 


the ‘‘ij serviencium Thomae  Schirley 
vitriatoris’’ mentioned in the Fabric 
Roll of 1448. As he tells us in his will, 
Shirley had several other servants both 
male and female. One of the men was 
probably William Cartmell, no doubt the 
“Willelmus vitriator’’ mentioned in the 
roll of 1443 immediately after the above 
“ij serviencium Thomae Schirley,’ and 
under his full name in the rolls of 1444, 
1446, 1447 and 1471. By this last date 
he would be fifty-four or more years of age, 
as he was free of the city in 1438, and, | 
like Newsom and Clark, would have passed 
into the employ of another master. Either 
because he had been engaged entirely upon 
the mechanical side of the business, cutting 
and glazing, rather than on the artistic, 


will.”” 


such as designing or painting ; or because 
he was unlucky enough to have been born | 
outside of that charmed circle of a few 
select families, who had, and were careful 
to keep, the whole of the business in their 
own hands, to be afterwards handed on to 
sons equally bent on conserving the profits 
and emoluments to themselves, he had 
never been able to set up in business for 
himself, and remained a journeyman to 
the end of his life. 


Shirley was evidently a man of position 
and property. He made his will (Reg. Test. 
Ebor., i. 380d.) Jan 15, 1456, desiring to 
be buried “‘ within the high choir of my 
parish church of St. Helen in Stanegate ” 
with a funeral upon which a sum of seven 
marks (£4 13s. 4d., equal to about £56 
present value) was to be spent, besides 
one cierge of lb. weight ; two of 3lb. weight 
each, and ‘‘ two wax torches of the value of 
8s. [equal to £4 16s. present value] to burn 
likewise around my body ; and after my burial 
I will that the said two torches shall serve 
for the high altar of the church of St. Helen 
aforesaid to give light there at the elevation 
of Our Lord’s Body.” To the fabrie of 
the Cathedral Church of York 2s., and a 
similar sum to Beverley Minster. Also to 
the four orders of mendicant friars in York, 
to the friars of Saint Robert of Knares- 
borough, every Maisondieu in the city 
and suburbs, and to every leper of either 
sex in the four houses for lepers on the 
outskirts of the city, various sums. ‘To 
John Sharley my brother, a gown with a 
hood and 6s. 8d. in money. Also I bequeath 
to John Newsom, if he be in my service 
at the time of my decease, 3s. 4d. Also 
to Thomas Clerk, my servant, on the same 
condition, 3s. 4d. Also to every one of 
my other men and women servants being 
with me in service on the day of my decease, 
2s.’ To his natural son Robert he left 
his glass-painting business, a quantity of 
household necessaries, and a sum of four 
marks of money; his wife Katherine he 
made his residuary legatee. Executors, his 
wife and William Inglish, the universally 
respected glass-painter to whom he left 
“10s. for his trouble if he shall be willing 
to take upon himself the burden of this my 
This clause provides not only strong 
testimony to the uprightness of character 
of Inglish but also additional evidence 
that business rivalry must have been prac- 
tically non-existent ; for Inglish, who at 
this time would be about twenty-nine years 


‘of age, had, as there is every reason to 


believe, succeeded to the Chamber business 


\in 1450, so that at the time Shirley died 


the two must have been ostensibly rivals 
for eight years or more. Thomas Shirley 
evidently lived for two years after the date 
on which he made his will, which was 
proved Oct. 11, 1458. 

2. Robertus Shirlay (‘Freemen of York,’ 
Surtees Soc.).—Natural son of Thomas 
Shirley (free 1439, died 1458). He was free 


J 
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of the city the same year in which his father 
died, so that he was just of age to succeed 
to the business. At his death his father 
bequeathed him “all my drawings (pro- 
tractoria*), appliances and necessar.es, also 
the tables and trestles belonging in any way 
to my artifice. . . . Also I bequeath to the 
same Robert 13s. 4d. to be delivered in 
glass (in vitros liberandos).”” He also left 
his{son one coverlet, one pair of blankets, 
one pair of sheets, two coodds (pillows), 
one mattress, one plain chest, one bronze 
jar, one ewer, one wash basin, and four 
marks of money (£2 13s. 4d.), so that the 
son evidently had a fair start in life. His 
name does not occur in the York Minster 
Fabric Rolls, but many of these are missing 
and it is to be regretted that those extant 
have not been printed in extenso. Robert 
Shirley was one of the glass-painters ‘who 
appeared before the mayor in 1463. It is 
not known when he died. 
JoHn A. KNOWLES. 


MAGDALEN or “‘ MAWDLEN.”’—It was 
recently stated in The Church Times, in 
answer to a correspondent, that ‘‘ Mawdlen” 
was “a corrupt medieval pronunciation” of 
Magdalen. This drew a protest from another 
correspondent (Canon Macleane), who 
claimed ‘“‘ Mawdlen”’ as “‘ pure French (Made- 
leine), like the traditional pronunciation of 
St. Maur, St. John, or St. Leger.’ The 
writer then went on to say, ““I doubt whether 
anyone said Magdalen till the nineteenth 
eentury schoolmaster era. Izaak Walton 
certainly wrote and said Maudlin, and 


*These were evidently cartoons on paper 
which could be kept and used over and over 
again. Examples in ancient glass where, in 
order to save trouble, the same drawing of a 
figure has been used many times, with slight 
alterations such as changing the emblem so as to 
make the figure do duty for different saints, are 
common. Thus at Great Malvern, North Clere- 
story, a figure of St. Joachim is made to serve for 


doubtless Donne, though I grant that he 
made three syllables of the Lady Magdalen 
Herbert’s Christian name !” 

In going through the registers of tke 
parish church of Oldham, Lancashire, a 
few days after Canon Macleane’s letter ap- 
peared in The Church Times (Match 18, 1921), 
1 came across two entries in the eighteenth 
century which support his view as to the 
late date of the pronunciation Mag-da-len. 

1738. November 30. Buried. Maudlin wile 
of Albain Brierley of Bardsley Brow. 

1770. December 6. Married. Thomas Mills 

coal-miner to Maudlen Brierley, spinster. 
And in two later baptismal entries the chil- 
dren are styled sons of “ Thomas Mills Ly 
Maudlen his wife.” F. H. 

54, Sussex Road, Southport. 


A ProgecrepD Escape or 
FROM St. Hetena.—The following letter 
from Sergeant John Beard to the late Mr. 
S. R. Townshend Mayer concerns a_pro- 
jected escape of Bonaparte from St. Helena. 
This letter is given in the “ vernacular ” 
of the writer. 

I should explain that there is no relation- 


'ship between the Sergeant and the sender 
of this copy. It is merely a curious co- 
‘incidence in nomenclature. The _ letter 
came into my hands through the means of 
Mrs. 8. R. Townshend Mayer. 


St. Helena Cottage, Cheltenham Road, 
Nr. Gloucester, Dec. 2, ’76. 
Dear Sir,—Since I received your letter with 


| the magazines I have lost my dear wife which 
'was the reason of my delay. I noticed in the 

Gloucester Mercury of the death of Joseph Pitman, 
‘late of the 66th Regiment, and on Monday, the 

21st of Augt. I delivered to the Editor of the 
| Mercury to put in his next Issue, which was 
_Augt. 26th which you saw in the Gloucestcr 
| Journal, but that was not printed most likely 
| untill September in the Journal, what you saw 
| concerning me was the 26th Augt. or at least it 
|should be so. Dear Sir, with respect to Frank 
| Stewart I have som recollection of him, Admiral 
|Las Cass [Las Cases ?] and two others was 
| banished from St. Helena, it was rumerd at 


the single figure of Joachim alone in the fields, and time they was put on some oninhabited iland, 
the subject of the Meeting at the Golden Gate; a but I do not believe so. Every Guard Mounting, 
figure of a bishop variously coloured, and with the General Orders was read to those a-mounting 
slight alterations such as changing crosier for| Guard, any Officer, Non-Commisioned, or 
pastoral cross, orphrey for pallium, &c., con-/ Soldiers that was guilty of aiding or asisting in 
stitutes a small army of variously named bishops | the escape of the then General Boneyparty or 
and archbishops ; whilst a figure of St. Edward | Napoleon, was to be tried by General Court 
Confessor granting a charter makes an excellent | Marshal to suffer Death or such other punishment 
King William performing the same function in as should be awarded, it was the night it was 
another light. (For large scale photographs of reported that Bonny was to make his escape in 
the most interesting glass in this church see ‘The! a hen-cub (hen-coop!!). I was Serjeant of 
Stained Glass of Great Malvern Priory Church,’ Gregory’s Battery Guard, not a move was heard 
photographed by Sydney A. Pitcher, with de- | during the night, there was not a landing place 
scriptive notes by G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A.,! around the Iland, but was well guarded. — 

F. /Man of War, Brig, or some Ship was crusing 
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round the Iland, the Officer in charge of Napoleon Subscribers were promised a coloured fac- 


was Major Popelton of my Regt., the 53rd. Dear | 
Sir, I beg to state I was discharged with 24 years 
Service and 20 years in the Gloucester Com- 
[p]any of Pensioners, my character in the British 
Army was that of a very good and a most deserv- 
ing soldi+r, I can say I served under four crown 
Heads. Dear Sir, I am not up to the mark now 
at age of 81 years to write as my sight is very dim. 
I return you my best thanks for the two magazins. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 

(Signed) JOHN BEARD, 
late Serjeant the Royal Pension Staff. 
N. T. Bearp. 


Epmunp HyprE Hatt’s ‘NOTES UPON 
CARNARVONSHIRE.’ — Descriptive writers 
besides touring jotters have dilated on this 
county. Deserving of mention is the 
recently issued ‘Manual,’ by Prof. J. E. 
Lloyd, in the Cambridge Series of County 
Geographies. Nicholas Owen’s ‘Sketch 
History ’ appeared 1792, and the antiquary, 
the Rev. Peter Bailey Williams's ‘ Tourists’ 
Guide through the County,’ 1821. As 
specialistic prize-essay dissertations are 
nameable A. W. Harker’s * Carnarvon- 
shire and Associated Rocks,’ and J. E. 
Thomas’s ‘ Geographical and Geological De- 
scription,’ while J. E. Griffith and Dr. Lloyd 
Williams dealt with the peculiar flora of the 
county. 

The existence of an early unknown 
pioneer and a conscientious laborious com- 
piler, Edmund Hyde Hall, whose love of 
research, equipment and output were con- 
siderable, should not escape notice. This 
observant annalist tramped the whole 
county, covering over 2,000 miles, indus- 
triously and methodically gathered facts, 
and strove to verify assertions. The com- 
pleted comprehensive conspectus of ‘ Notes 
upon Carnarvonshire,’ arranged and intended 
for publication, has remained unpublished, 
and the entire MS. is in private hands— 
intact, but the Clynnog portion missing, | 
though doubtless recoverable. Composite 
materials, succinetly strung together, marked 
an advance on anything preceding it. 
A circulated peospectus, which detailed 
the general scope of the work, bore the 
paged imprint Broster, Bangor. Next, 
written sheets contain a list of subscribers 
and paid and unpaid entries. A synopsis 
of contents under divisional heads is in- 
teresting. Prominence is given to a quest- 
ion from John Speed. A sepia vignette 
by Isaac Wells is assigned for the title-page, 
exhibiting a coast headland and a finger- 
post at a bifureation of country roads. 


simile of a Welsh landscape reduced from 
the original painting of an artist of European 
renown. 

In the order of sequence a dialized diagram 
schedules various parishes for treatment in 
their respective cantrefs or hundreds. 
uniquely spaced out in separate allocative 
foolscap sheets. Interspersed also is a 


_hand-coloured grouping showing the heights 


of the mountainous range stretching from 
Penmaenmawr to the sisterly rivals out- 
side Carnarvon bar. Outlined hand-drawn 
county and road maps- and _ other 
subsections are thrown in. 

Mr. Hall’s script was small and neat on 
both sides of foolscap. Statistica] informa- 
tion was well set out together with tabulated 
particulars of taxation on the returnable 
1809 basis, &e., &e. Without adverting to 
other features the concluding wind-up is 
pathetic. Writing in a lowly Dublin room- 
dwelling, a cripple and overtaken by vicissi- 
tudes too delicate to reveal, he appeals to 
friends and former Harrow schoolmates 
loyally to see to the publication of this 
monumental undertaking. 

One surmises the foregoing dates back to 
1810 or 1811. Of personalia and _bio- 
graphical information there are no clues. 
Supposition lends belief to the West Indies 
being Mr. Hall’s birthland, possibly Trinidad 
or Barbados. He merits a claim to in- 
debtedness and regard. Perchance a reader 
can supply family or other addenda con- 
cerning this scriptorial worthy. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, Carnarvon. 


Marriaers (12 §. v. 262; 12 #S.z 
viii. 188).—In continuation of my Notes 
at these references, the following informa- 
tion may be found useful :--- 

At Edinburgh, Feb., 1789, John Morth- 
land, Esq., Advocate, to Miss Mary Menzies, 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Menzies, of Feston, 
in the County of Kent. 

At Bath, Feb., 1789, Thomas Ivie Cook, 
Esq., to Lady Amelia Murray, second dau. 
of 3rd Duke of Atholl. 

At Auchinbowie, Feb., 1789, Captain 
Ninian Lowis, of the ‘ Woodcot,’ East 
Indiaman, to Miss Isabella Monro, youngest 
dau. of John Monro, Esq., of Auchinbowie. 

At London, March, 1789, John Kirk- 
patrick, Esq., Banker, Isle of Wight, to 
Miss Godman, of Chichester. 

At Edinburgh, March 2nd, 1789, William 
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Hamilton, Esq., of Wishaw (subsequently 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton), to Miss 
Penelope Macdonald, dau. of Ranald Mac- | 
donald, Esq., of Clanranald. 

At Edinburgh, Feb. 25th, 1789, Alexander 
Duncan, surgeon in Cullen, to Miss Duncan, 
dau. of John Duncan, Esq., of Jamaica. 

At Hart-thorn, Dumfries, Sept., 1789, 
John Martin, of Kilwhanity, to Miss Mary | 
King. 

At Durham, Sept., 1789, Edward 
Clavering, Esq., of Berrington, Durham, 
to Miss Jacobina Leslie, youngest dau. of | 
Patrick Leslie Duguid, of Balquhain. 

At Edinburgh, Sept., 1789, Richard) 
Hinckman, merchant in Glasgow, to Miss! 
Jane Jaffray, dau. of Provost Jaffray, 
Stirling. 

At London, Sept., 1789, Hervey Aston, 
Esq., to the Hon. Miss Ingram, dau. cf. the’ 
Earl] of Irwin. | 

At Holyrood House, Sept., 1789, John 
Maclaren, Esq., of Jamaica, to Miss Lea. | 

At London, Sept., 1789, Thomas Pit- 
eairne, Esq., Major of the 17th Regiment 
of Foot, to Miss Charlotte Proby, second 
dau. of Charles Proby, Esq., Commissioner | 
at Chatham. | 

At Edinburgh, Sept., 1789, John Johnson, | 
attorney in Hull, to Mrs. Macdowal, widow 
of Mr. Macdowal, surgeon in Edinburgh. | 

At Aberdeen, Sept., 1789, Thomas Black, | 
druggist in Aberdeen, to Miss Margaret | 
Innes, dau. of Mr. innes, Commissary | 
Clerk of Aberdeen. | 

At Kirktonhill, Sept. 7th, 1789, William | 
Richardson, of St. Vincent, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of David Gardiner. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


BANNS « CUM - MARRIAGE ‘REGISTERS.— 
Genealogists can often trace a marriage to 
some limited locality, and though convinced 
that the ceremony took place thereabouts, 
fail to find any written record of it. 

I am now at work on some Suffolk re-| 
gisters which throw a little light on elusive 
marriage entries. 

The earlier banns books are too often 
missing, but here I found a torn sheet of a) 
banns book, containing portions of ten) 
forms for the publication of banns. Six) 
of these are torn off, leaving only a little 
lettering on the margin, but three of the 
remainder are not only banns, but banns- | 
cum-marriage registers, signed and wit- 
nessed as well. The form for publication 


of banns is duly filled in and _ signed, 
and at the foot of the form, in the cramped 
space available, is a statement that “ This 
marriage was duly solemnized ”’ on such and 
such a date, signed by the contracting 
parties, the clergyman, and two witnesses, 

These three marriages took place in 1757 
and 1760 and though the marriage registers 
proper of the parish cover these dates, 
they are not mentioned in them. 

The marriages are those of Thomas 
Vincent of Wilby, Matthew Abbot of Eye, 
and Thomas Mark of Redlingfield, all of 
Suffolk. 

I have explored many church chests and 
rescued “slips” containing entries, omitted 
in the registers, and the deliberate crime 
of ‘‘camouflaging’’ a marriage as banns 
conveys a hint of great importance to 
genealogists. H. A. Harris. 


Thorndon, Suffolk. 


‘ How To BE Happy THOUGH MARRIED.’ — 
It may be worth recording that the above 
title of a work by the late Rev. -—— Hardy, 
C.F., which had a considerable vogue some 
years ago, was not original. It occurs 
as the title of Discourse xxi. in the fourth 
volume of the Works of the Rev. Philip 
Skelton, Chaplain of the Magdalen Asylum, 
Dublin, which were published for the 
benefit of that institution in Dublin in 1770. 

H. L. L. D. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 


"formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries 


_in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** Zoo.”’—The earliest instance at present 
forthcoming is in a letter of Macaulay’s 
of about the year 1847 :—‘‘ We treated the 
Clifton Zoo much too contemptuously” 
(‘Life and Letters,’ 1878, vol. ii., p. 216). 
Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish earlier 
examples? In the early ’thirties of the 
nineteenth century the current colloquialism 
was ‘ the Zoological.” C. T. ONIONS. 


A BuacxsmitH’s EprrapH.—The oldest 
example I have of this epitaph is from the 
tombstone in Walton churchyard, near 
Liverpool, to George Miles, blacksmith, who 
died in 1719. Can any reader quote an 
earlier one ? Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 

204, Hermon Hill, South Woodford, E.18. 
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THE YEAR 1000 a.D.—It was very gene- 
rally assumed by writers on architecture 
during the last century that the approach 


_of the millennial year, accompanied by the. 


apprehension that the end of the world was 
at hand, discouraged building and the repair 
of buildings towards the end of the tenth 
century. How far has more recent re- 
search and scholarship upheld this view 
about the alleged terrors of the year 1000, 
and their consequent influence on archi- 


tectural development ? A few extracts’ 


from nineteenth-century writers may be 
given :-— 


Hawkins (1813).—Towards the latter part of 
the tenth century an opinion had been advanced 


by some persons, that the world was intended to | 


exist no longer than one thousand years from 
the birth of our Saviour. . . Under this 
expectation, which, if well founded, would have 
rendered any other conduct useless, the churches 
and other religious . edifices, which, at various 
periods, had been erected in most parts of Europe, 
had been permitted from time to time to fall, 
for want of repair, almost universally into a state 
of decay. But in the year 1003, when the time 
predicted had elapsed without the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy, the Christians in all parts 
of the world began to recover from their panic, 
and vigorously applied themselves to the repair 
of the old and the erection of new churches and 
monasteries. 

RaM&E (1843).—Au_ dixiéme siécle il s’était 
généralement répandu une idée ridicule qui 


contribua puissamment laisser tomber en 
décadence les arts et les sciences. Toute la 


chrétienté croyait a la fin du monde, et l’an 1000 
était désigné comme l’année fatale ot tout 
devait périr. . . . Enfin lan 1000 arriva: 
la peur de la chrétienté fut apaisée lorsque, contre 
Vattente générale, le monde se conserva tel qu’il 
avait été auparavant. Alors une nouvelle ardeur 
de batir s’empara des esprits; on répara a 
Yinstant les anciennes églises menacées de de- 
struction par le temps. 

BLoxam (1845).—At this epoch also the ex- 
pectation of the destruction of the world, at the 
expiration of a thousand years from the first 
advent of our Lord. which notion, as the close 
of the tenth century approached, had become 
prevalent amongst many, having proved un- 
founded, many churches, which had in conse- 
quence of that belief been suffered to fall to 
decay, were repaired, and a new impulse was 
given to the erection of others. 

PARKER (1849).—It is most probable that at 
this period the Christians in England partook 
of the general belief of Christendom that the 
world was to come to an end in the year 1000, 
= - the lethargy which accompanied that 
elief, 

CORROYER (1887).—L’an 1000 est une date 
célébre dans V’histoire des terreurs  supersti- 
tieuses du moyen Age. C’était une croyance 
universelle au Xe siécle que le monde devaii finir 
Yan 1000 de l’Incarnation. . . Mais lorsque 


la date fatale eut passé sans tenir ses sombres 


promesses, l’humanité se sentit: renaitre et revivre. 
Alors d’innombrables pélerinages et de magnifiques 
| édifices sont nés en Europe de ce grand mouve- 
ment de foi religieuse. 

Thus the writers of the last century, 
‘more or less echoing one another. But 
now comes M. Justin de Pas, secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Morinia, 
who pokes fun at the “ romantic imegina- 
tion’ of the older writers, and in a book 
published at St. Omer in 1914 writes .— 

Nous savons malheureusement (ou heureuse- 
ment) que les terreurs de l’an mil n’ont existé 
‘que dans Vimagination des chroniqueurs qui 
les ont inventées plusieurs siécles aprés l’éché- 
‘ance fatale, et qu’on peut les reléguer sans 
scrupule au rang des vieilles lunes. 

Hence my question. Js M. de Pas justi- 
fied in his apparently very definite opinion ? 
My own books do not furnish a reply, 
and I write at a distance of twenty miles 
from a gocd reference library. F. H. C. 


Novets AND SonG-Booxs.—I shall be 
extremely glad to have any reader tzll me 
who wrote the following novels, and also 
inform me where I shall be likely to find 
the booas at the present day :— 

‘ Fatherless Fannie ’—published circa 1860. 
wie Darrell, or the Gypsy Mother ’—circa 

‘A Royal Bride.’ 

* Isola.’ 

‘ Badly Matched.’ 

‘In Rank Above Him.’ 

I am inclined to think that the last four 
novels appeared originally in The Young 
Ladies’ Journal during the late ‘seventies 
and early ’eighties. 

I shall also be glad to know where I can 
buy the Song-Books of Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams, two popular English singers of 
60 years ago. Rosert J. O’DonNELL. 

Morris Run, Penna. 


NapoLEoN AnD Lonpon.—At the cen- 
tenary of the death of Napoleon it may be 
possible to settle the query whether he was 
ever in London. Some years ago a corre- 
spondence appeared in The Standard in 
which Mr. John Burns stated that there 
‘was evidence to this effect, the suggestion 
being that, as a young man, Napoleon 
accompanied his friend Talma, the actor, 
to England; and sought an appointment 
‘under the East India Company. Certain 
writers were quoted to confirm this, but 
‘Lord Rosebery informed me that he could 
not accept it. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 
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WEATHERALL.—I shall be much obliged | ALIENS IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, Srix- 
iffanyone can give me particulars of the TeenrH CrNTURY.—Can anyone tell me 
family of this name showing the connexion if there were any settlements of aliens, 
therewith of Grace Lady Smith, who died Huguenots or other, in Northamptonshire 
in 1832, and who was the wife of General | during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Sir John Smith, G.C.H., Colonel Comman- also if such aliens would be likely, in the 
dant, Royal Horse Artillery; he died in absence of any chapels of their own, to be- 


1837. CHRISTOPHER W. Baynes, Bv. 
27, Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 


CutvER Gower, 
SHIRE.—Perhaps some South Wales reader 


could tell me, or put me in the way of finding | 


| 


out, about the Culver Hole in Gower, | 
Glamorganshire. The cliff has been built. 
up several hundred feet and inside there 
is a network of passages. This wild coast. 
was famous, or infamous, for smuggling 
and wrecking, but I have not been able 
to find out any records or detailed account. | 

H. E. James.’ 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Stmzon MuscrRAvE.—Can any correspon- 
dent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars of 
the parentage of Simeon Musgrave, or the 
maiden name of his wife Hester, by whom 
he had—? inter alios—a son Simeon, baptized | 
in St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, London, | 
March 30, 1742 ? 

Was he the son of Simon Musgrave 
who died in the East Indies in 1756 ? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, Co. Down. 


Mary Benson, alias Maria THERESA) 
Putpor.—Maria Theresa Phipoe, of Hans 
Square, Brompton, was on April 15, 1795, 
brought to Bow Street, charged by John’ 
Courtois, of Oxenden Street, with having 
obtained from him a note for £2,000 under a_ 
threat and attempt to cut his throat. She| 
was committed for further examination, 
and on May 23 was found guilty of felony. | 
On February 23, 1796, however, at the Oid | 
Bailey sessions, Mr. Justice (William Henry) 
Ashurst found that her case did not come | 
within Stat. 2 Geo. II., cap. 25, and that 
the judgment against her must be rescinded. 
On April 9 following she was tried for the 


assault on Courtois, found guilty, and on’ 


April 11, 1796, sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. On December 8, 1797, Mary 
Benson, alias Maria Theresa Phipoe, was 
tried for the murder of Mary Cox, her 
intimate friend, and found guilty. She 
was executed on Monday the llth. Has 
any account of this interesting criminal 
been written? JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


come members of the Church. 


GLAMORGAN- | of 


R. MERIVALE. 


Frre Picturrs.—I have in my collection 
Fire Pictures one representing the 

burning of H.M.S. Bombay, which I em 

informed took place at Monte Video. 

I should be so much obliged if any reader 
could give me any information as to the 
date and circumstances of the fire and also 
if there were any other of H.M. ships in the 
harbour at the time, and, if so, their names. 
In my picture there are two other ships, 
apparently men-of-war. The burning ship 
appears to be a frigate, but as only one mast 
is standing I cannot be sure. 

Cc. F. Fox, Lieut.-Colonel. 


REFORMATIONS OF THE CALENDAR—At 
the time of the reformation of the Julian 
Calendar, in 1582, ten days—those between 
October 4 and October 15—were omitted 
for the purpose of rectification. Similarly 
in 1752 eleven days were omitted. The 
reason commonly assigned is that error 
had arisen by accounting as Leap Years 
those termina! years of the centuries ending 
in 00, of which the significant digit, or 
digits, were not multiples of four. 

If this explanation had been entirely 
sufficient, eleven. days should have been 
omitted in 1582 and twelve in 1752; for 
the century years that could have caused 
error were 100, 200, 300, 500, 600, 700, 
900, 1000, 1100, 1300, 1400, 1500. 

What is the true explanation ? : 

Does any English manual give the various 
forms of the Cisiojanus, with explanation 
of their uses ? J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Farnpon Communion Cup.—At Farndon, 
near Chester, is a plain oviform cup, dated 
1840, bearing the following inscription :— 

Received in exchange for a Cup the Gift of 
John Speed to the Church of Farndon. 

As it seems probable that the cup given 
by Speed bears an inscription to that effect, 
we should like to know where it is, even if 
it cannot be restored to the church for which 
it was originally bought. 

W. F. JouN TIMBRELL. 

Coddington Rectory, Chester. 
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EPIGRAMMATISTS.—The following epi-' 
grammatists are quoted in Wright’s ‘ Delitiae | 
Delitiarum,’ 1637, of whom I have not been 
able to find any record. 1 should be grate- 
ful for their un-Latinized names and at any 
rate their death-dates :—(1) Raph. Macen- | 


tinus; (2) Timoth Polus; (3) Georgius 
In the great State trials in Westminster 


Thurius, a Hungarian; (4) Jacobus Roe- 
grius; (5) Franciscus Remundus. 
SLEUTH-HOUND. 


J. Youne Pixnet.—I should be glad of 
any information about J. Young Pinnet, 
landscape painter, c. 1790. Whether the 
above is the date of birth, death, or painting 
of a picture is not known. PRISCILLA. 


Strate TRIALS IN WESTMINSTER 


Hall, some order, or precedent, was probably 


always observed as to the part of the Hall 


-where the judges were benched ; where the 


CATHERINOT: EPIGRAMMATA.—In 1664 was 
published at Bourges ‘ Nicolai Catharini 
Epigrammatum, Libri vi., Vil., Vill. 
Can anyone tell me when and where the 
earlier books were published and whether 
there were any subsequent ones? N. 
Catherinot, Sieur de Coulons, died in 1688. 

SLEUTH-HOUND. 


GrirritH.—Philip Griffith, born Nov. 
7, 1808, Robert John Griffith, born Nov. | 
13, 1809, and John Delane Griffith, born: 
June 1, 1812, were admitted to Westminster 
School in September, 1820. I should be 
glad of any information concerning them. 

G. B. 


GaGcE.—Could any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify the following 
members of this family who were educated 
at Westminster School ?—(1) H. H. Gage, 
who was at the school in 1782; (2) Henry 
Gage, who was there from 1813 to 1817; 
and (3) W. H. Gage, who was at the school 
in 1796. G. F. R. B. 


“Crus” versus “ Socrety.’’—Will some 
one learned in such matters define clearly 
the difference between a Club and a Society ? 
Is it that in a Club every member is personally 
responsible for its good conduct, and in a 
Society the council or committee protects 
members from personal responsibility. This 


affects archelogical societies and other 
learned bodies and will interest many readers. 
ANTIQUARY. 


Henry Bett or Portincton.—On the 
memorial tablet in the church at Eastrington 
in Yorkshire to Henry Bell of Portington, | 
Esquire, who died on December 18, 1816, it 
is recorded that he was a friend of John 
Wesley. In Wesley’s diary, however, he 
is not mentioned, nor have 1 been successful 
in my search for mention of him in other 
books relating to Wesley or his doings. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me any- 
thing about any mention of Henry Béll in 
any works relating to the life of the great 
divine ? LEBEL. 


accused stood, and where the jury sat. Is 
there any old print illustrating these 
positions ? G. B. M. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Can anyone give me 
the reference for the following quotation from 
Cicero? ‘‘ Nescire quid antequam natus sis 


_acciderit, id est semper esse puerum.”’ 


SLEUTH-HOUND. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can any 
correspondent tell me where the following quota- 
tion is to be found ?— 

Taese are not dead, their spirits never die. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Replies. 
“JUAN DE VEGA”: 
CHARLES COCHRANE. 

(12 S. viii. 308, 356.) 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE’S reply induces 
me to recall two references to this curious 
personality. Mr. T. Frost, in his ‘ Re- 
miniscences of a Country Journalist,’ narrates 
that when Beulah Spa Gardens, Upper 
Norwood, were a fashionable resort, with 
pump-room, rosery, archery-ground, maze, 
&e., there appeared a handsome young man 
known a3 “the Spanish Minstrel,’ who 
sang love-lyrics on the lawn. He had a 
dark complexion, a good voice, and wore 
an ample cloak, turban hat, and accom- 
panied himself on the guitar. (Boase says 
Cochrane was in Hungarian costume, but 
this is, I think, a mistake.) Frost adds 
that there was 2 great mystery about his 
identity, but it was never cleared up during 
his stay at Beulah Spa. Subsequently, 
however, Charles Cochrane appeared in 
society as the husband of a wealthy widow 
and many persons recognized him as the 
‘Spanish Minstrel” of Beuleh Spa. He 
subscribed largely to charitable societies, 
organized the corps of stre2t sweepers, and 
entertained the design of associating himself 
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with the movement for the extension of 
the franchise. | 

Shortly after the French Revolution of 
1848 Cochrane called, on his own initiative, 
a meeting in Trafalgar Square for March 
6, 1848, to protest against the income-tax. 
He was warned by the authorities that the 
meeting would be suppressed and did not. 
appear. A large crowd of Chartists and 
others assembled, and G. W. M. Reynolds, 
the novelist, mounting a wall, delivered a 
violent. speech which made him the popular 
hero of the hour, introduced him to the 
Chartist movement, and led to the establish- 
ment of Reynolds’s Newspaper. Trafalgar 
Square was cleared by the police by force, | 
and many arrests were made. 

There is contained in a local publication 
called ‘Richmond Notes,’ published in 
December, 1885, another account of a 
mysterious minstrel which I expect also 
refers to one of Charles Cochrane’s appear- 
ances. The dete is given as 1833, but that. 
may be a mistake, for “‘ Juan de Vega’s”” 
book was published in 1830 and his tour 
was made in 1828-9. This Richmond 
narrative tells of one ‘‘ Leander” or ‘“ The 
Wandering Minstrel,” who appeared in a 
troubadour’s garb with a guitar every 
evening on Richmond Hill Terrace. It 
was whispered that he was a great nobleman 
in disguise exercising his talents to win a 
wager, and he would never receive any 
humbler offering than silver coins from his 
audiences. His entertainments became so 
popular with the upper and middle classes 
of Richmond and the neighbourhood that 
the wetermen at the foot of the hill found 
no demand for their boats. They accordingly 
arranged with a workman in the employ of 
a tradesman in the town, who, dressed in 
an exact copy of the ‘‘ Wandering Min- 
strel’s””’ attire, every evening sang vulgar 
songs and absurd parodies to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar quite close to the 
original ‘‘ Minstrel.” This burlesque at- 
tracted large numbers of the “‘ lower classes,” 
whose noise completely ruined the more 
refined entertainment of ‘‘ Leander.” One 
evening there was a regular scuffle between 
the partisans of the two ‘“ Leanders,’’. in 
which 2 Richmond belle struck the spurious | 
one with her parasol. The riot which fol-. 
owed ended the appearances of the“ Wan- 
dering Minstrel” ; the watermen had won. | 

There isno evidence so far that this was_ 
Charles Cochrane, but the narrator concludes’ 
by saying that years afterwards 


it became a matter of conversation that our old 
friend Leander had again become popular, not 
as a minstrel but as a member of Parliament, 
that he had stood a contested election and in 
the name of had been triumphantly re- 
turned as a member of the British House of 
Commons. 

Now it is true that Charles Cochrane 
stood as a Liberal candidate for West- 
minster in 1847, and was very nearly suc- 
cessful, and it may well have been that 
writing many years afterwards this had 
been exaggerated into his actual return 
as M.P. I suggest, therefore, that he was 
the hero of this serio-comie adventure on 
Richmond Hill Terrace. 

From the fact that he died in Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars Road, which even in 
1855 was an unfashionable neighbourhood, 
I assume that the wealthy widow’s money 
had mainly vanished. R. 8. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 


Monte Cristo (12 S. viii. 229).—As 
this question is constantly coming up, and 
as it was settled by Dumas himself in the 
preface to one of his less well-known books, 
‘The Company of Jehu,’ I think it would 
be worth while to print what he says on the 
subject. After some remarks on his care- 
fulness as to facts he goes on to say :— 

That gives such a character of truth to what I 
write that the personages I plant in certain 
places seem to grow there ; and some people have 
been led to think they have actually existed ; in 
fact, there are persons who say they have known 
them. ith regard to this, I shall tell you a 
little thing in confidence, my dear readers, 
only don’t repeat it. I do not wish to injure 
worthy family-men who live by the little industry, 
but if you go to Marseilles they will show you 
Morel’s house on the Cours, Mercédés’ house 
at the Catalans, and the dungeons of Dantés 
and Faria at the Chateau d’If. ; 

When I brought out ‘Monte Cristo’ at the 
Théatre Historique, I wrote to Marseilles for a 
drawing of the Chateau d’If, which they sent me. 
I wanted it for the scene-painter. The artist to 
whom I had written not only sent me the sketch, 
but he did more than I had ventured to ask of 
him; he wrote underneath it: ‘‘ View of the 
Chateau d’If on the side from which Dantés was 


I have heard since that a worthy fellow, a guide 


attached to the Chateau d’If, sells pens of fish- 


bones made by the Abbé Faria himself. Un- 
luckily, Dantés and the Abbé Faria never existed 
except in my imagination ; consequently, Dantés 
could not have been flung from the top to the 
bottom of the Chateau d’If, neither could the 
Abbé: Faria have made pens. But that is what 


it is to visit localities. 
AVERN PARDOE. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Sm THomas CHALONER (12 S. viii. 329)—} Ropert WuatTLEy: JAMES STREET, 
In J. E. S.’s inquiry, reprinted at the above WrEsTMINSTER (12 S. viii. 243, 333.}—There 
reference, it is suggested that the Latin is confirmation of the correctness of the 
verses under a portrait of Sir Thomas! suggestion of M. E. W. in the following 
Chaloner the elder were written by Sir extracts from the letters of Charles Lamb :— 
Thomas himself, and that some one who _ In his letter to Charles and James Ollier, 
is in possession of his ‘ De illustrium quorun- dated June 18, 1818, Lamb. directs that 
dam encomits miscellanea, cum epigrammatis, a copy of his ‘ Works’ should be sent to 
{not epigrammatibus], ac epitaphiis non ‘‘Mr. Ayrton, James Street, Buckingham 


nullis’ might be able to supply a copy of | 
the epigram in question. Possessing the) 
work mentioned, which is printed, with) 
a separate title page, at the end of the. 
volume containing his ‘De Rep. Anglorum 
instauranda’ (London, Thomas Vautrollier, 
1579), I can say that it does not offer 
the lines that appear under the portrait. 
Is there any direct evidence to indicate 
their author ? Epwarp BENSsLY. 


ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON AND THE Last 
SACRAMENTS (12 8. viii. 331).—The plural 
“Sacraments ’’ is, presumably, a mistake 
of the writer in The Cornhill. Further, 
Queen Mary could not possibly have been 
ministered to on her death-bed by Arch- | 
bishop Tillotson, as he had died on the 22nd. 
of the previous month. - | 

As may be seen in Burnet’s ‘ History 
of his Own Times,’ it was from Archbishop 


‘Tenison, who had acquainted her with the 

danger she was in, that she received the’ 

Sacrament on the day before -her death. 

She died not in 1692, but in 1694 (Dec. 28). 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 

The date 1692 must be a misprint for 


1694. From March 5 to Oct. 18, 1692, 
Mary was acting as_ sole sovereign’ 
in these realms during William’s absence 
in Holland. She was taken ill of the small- 
pox at Kensington, Dec. 21, 1694, and. 
died Dec. 28, in the 33rd year of her 
age, and the sixth of her reign. Archbishop. 
‘Tillotson predeceased her, dying on Nov. 22, 
1694, at Lambeth, of paralysis, in the 65th 
year of his age. It is therefore impossible 
that he could have attended her on her 
death-bed. 

_Dr. Thomas Tenison was translated from 
Lincoln to Canterbury, Jan. 16, 1695. 
So there was no actual Archbishop of Canter- 
bury during Queen Mary’s illness, though 
Tenison was Archbishop-designate as from 
Dec. 9. The prelate who probably was 
present at the Queen’s death-bed was the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, as would 
appear from John Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ under | 
‘date March 8, 1695. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 


him in the spirit of imitation. 


Gate.” In another (undated) to Thomas 
Allsop he writes: ‘‘ M.B.’s [Martin Burney’s] 
direction is 26, James Street, Westminster ”’ 
—James, not St. James, Street. 

8S. BuTTERWORTH. 


CuuRCHES oF St. MicHarn (12 S. viii. 
190, 231, 298, 336).—It seems to have 
been customary in early times to dedicate 
churches on the top of a hill and on the 
site of a pagan temple to St. Michael to 
signify the defeat of Paganism by the angel 
hosts of Christianity, of whom St. Michael 
was the chief. But there were other 
reasons for building churches in his honour. 
Thus, for instance, his name is closely 
connected with springs of water, the reason 
being that angelic agency was associated 
with a source, especially when it had 
healing properties. On Sept. (0.8.) 
the Greek church honours St. Michael in 
connexion with a stream at Chone in 
Phrygia. So many miracles had occurred 


-in a church there that the pagans resolved 


to destroy it by diverting the stream into 
another channel so that it might sweep 
away the sacred building. But St. Michael 
appeared, smote the rock with a bough, 
and opened out a new bed for the torrent. 
Hence he is asked in a special prayer to 
protect the faithful in the hour of danger. 
The church in the Via Salaria is also famous 
for its spring. 

Again, churches were consecrated to 
Thus, on 
the Bosporus, there was once a group 
of churches known as Michael churches. 
Ancient Kiev, the cradle of Russian Chris- 
tianity, was at one time modelled upon 
Constantinople, and that no doubt is a 
reason why the most ancient monastery in 
the city is consecrated to “the prince of 
angels.” In an age of war, St. Michael, 
the leader of the Cherubim, the Seraphim, 
angels and archangels, and all the ghostly 
principalities and powers was likely to 
cast a potent spell upon the imagination of 
the Christian convert. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehal Court. S.W. 
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DEATH oF Ruvrus (12 S. viii. 
308, 352).—In his ‘ National and Domestic 
History of England, W. H. 8. Aubrey 
writes as follows :— 

No one could answer the questions : 
could tell, or dared to tell. It is impossible to 
even guess ab the truth, when the faithful 
Eadmer, the eye and ear witness of the trans- 
actions, which at the distance of nearly eight 
centuries are narrated from his words, declares 
his utter inability to dispel the doubts he raised. 

I think it is generally agreed that the 
priests hated William Rufus, and what they 
say about the place and manner of hi 
death can only be regarded as tainted 
evidence. OLIVER YEOMAN. 


Oxtp Sone WANTED (12 S. viii. 250, 299, 
315).—The complete words for which J. W. F. 
inquires appear in the Salvation Army’s 
Song Book, No. 798 :— 


*Tis the very same Jesus 

The Jews crucified. 

But He rose, He rose, 

But He rose, and went to Heaven in a cloud. 


One Joseph begged His body, 
And laid it in the tomb. 
But He rose, &c. 


The grave it could not hold Him, 
For He was the Son of God. 
But He rose, Xe. 


Down came a mighty angel, 
And rolled away the stone. 
But He rose, Xe. 


The earth began to tremble ; 
The Roman soldiers fell. 
But He rose, «ce. 


Poor Mary she came weeping, 
And looking for her Lord. 
But He rose, &c. 


Oh, where have you laid Him ? 
He’s not within the tomb. 
For He rose, «ce. 


Go tell to John and Peter 
Their Jesus lives again. 
For He rose, &c. 


But, oh, He said He’d come again, 
And take His people Home. 
For He rose, &c. 


The song was introduced by the Army 


no one 


| 

| “Srneinc Breap” (12 S. viii. 269, 297, 
333).—Anyone who knows what “ singing 
hinnies”’ really are, namely, thickish cakes 
|made of very moist paste containing much 
,cream, lard or butter, &c., and hence also 
| called “‘ fat rascals,” can very well understand 
‘what a hissing noise proceeds from them 
while baking on the hot girdle, ‘ singing ”* 
indeed, as is said of a kettle ‘‘ on the boil.” 
But the verb “sing” has been used of the 
‘recitation, musical or otherwise, of the 
Mass and other church services, ever since 
before a.p. 850—see ‘N.E.D.’ under sing, 
-v. 3, 11. The wafer-bread used in the 
Mass makes no noise in the baking, but is 
‘closely connected with the ‘ singing” of 
Mass. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives also “singing 
cake ’’ as a Scottish term for a cake given 
to singers on Hogmanay or “ Cake-day,”. 
the last day of the year, ‘‘ an oatmeal cake 
the like.” ‘‘ Singing hinnies”’ are, or 
used to be, supplied to visitors at the 
farmhouse at Finshale Abbey, with plenty 
of good tea and cream ad libitum, and I 
‘remember how Bishop Lightfoot once 
enjoyed some (and their names) in my 
rooms at Durham. J. T. 

Winterton, Lines. 


I think our old friend James Pigg would 
have been much surprised if he had been 
,told there was any connexion between 
singin’ hinnies”’ and the wafer. Readers 
of ‘Handley Cross’ will remember the 
locus classicus where he describes these 
_dainties to the farmer and his wife, on the 
night of the celebrated bye-day, when the 
‘field, consisting of Mr. Jorrocks, Pigg, and 


Charley Stobbs, got lost. 


| 
ResrpeNce or Mrs. FirzHErsert (12 S. 
viii. 331).—Kelly’s Directory of Brighton, 
| 1920, at pp. 16, 17, says :— 
| The mansion so long inhabited by Mrs. 
| Fitzherbert, on the west side of the Old Steine, 
‘was sold in January, 1884, to the Committee of 
local Young Men’s Christian Association. 
| Since the death of Mrs. Fitzherbert, March 27, 
| 1837, when it was bought by the late Judge 
| Turner, who resided there for several years, the 
|house has undergone several changes in its 
internal arrangements, though externally it 
remains in much the same condition as when it 
| was constantly visited by George IV. and his 
| associates. The mansion itself was built by 


from the Southern States of America in! Mr. Porden, who was employed as an architect 
1874. It was written much earlier probably | for part of the Pavilion, and cost Mrs. Fitzherbert 


than the ’seventies. Whilst in its style it, ind 

suggestive of the songs, there was: Fallot ‘Section at 
nothing in the “‘ imported ” copy to indicate 4 cost of £2,000. The antique stoves, and 


that it was so, G. L. CARPENTER. |“ Adams” [sic] mantelpieces in most rooms still 
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remain, also Mrs. Fitzherbert’s private oval | 
chapel. 
This latter feature would appear to be | 
conclusive. 
}. During the war the Y.M.C.A. devoted it, 
to the Services and built a temporary hall | 
over the forecourt, which has now been 
demolished. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 


Joun Ross (12 vii. 249, 374). | 
—He was elected Recorder of the City of! 
London, June 31, 1789, at @ salary of £600 
per annum. On Jan. 6, 1799, when he was 
at Dover, the mansion occupied by him at 
Walworth was burnt to the ground. He. 
married a daughter of Mr. Sheriff James. 
Fenn. He died suddenly of gout in the 
stomach at Peckham, Oct. 11, 1803, 
end was buried on the 16th at Horsell, 
Surrey, where his monument and that of his | 
father-in-law are to be seen. | 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


TAVERN Sians: THE QuieT WoMAN (128. 
viii. 170, 236, 276, 335, 354).—The Quiet. 
Woman Inn at Earl Sterndale, referred to. 
at the fourth reference, has as its sign a’ 
decapitated female bust. The origin of the! 
name is thus given in.an advertisement of, 
the inn which appeared in a local guide 
book published in 1897 :— 

A former occupant of this wayside inn used. 
to attend Longnor market weekly, and being a 
man of regular habits always returned punctuaily 
at the same hour. On one occasion, however, he 
was by some means delayed, and his wife becoming 
anxious sent to inquire after him. This gave 
him great annoyance, and on his arrival home he 
found that his better half was also equally annoyed, | 
and the consequence was a hot debate, so hot! 
that he left the house vowing that if he could 
not have a Quiet Woman inside he would outside. | 
He went and ordered the sign to be painted and 
put up over the door. 

The paragraph is between quotation marks 
in the advertisement, so was probably taken | 
from some printed source, but its origin is, 
not stated. The inn is about a mile from 
Hindlow station on the railway between 
Buxton and Ashbourne and near the Stafford- 
shire border. F. H. CHEETHAM. 

54, Sussex Road, Southport. 


LANCASHIRE SEGTLERS IN AMERICA (12 S. | 
viii. 227).—Robert Vose, with sons William 
and Edward and other children, settled. 
in Milton, Massachusetts, and became the: 
ancestor of a numerous family, still promi-_ 
nent in Milton and widely scattered through- | 
out the United States. i 

Robert died in October, 1683, aged 84! 
years; Jane, his wife, in October, 1675. 


| Lore 


| are inseparable from its visits. 


William died Aug. 1, 1669, and Edward, Jan. 
29, 1716, in his 80th year. 

Tradition in this family gives Lancashire 
as its place of origin, and the many descend- 
ants who are interested in the family 
history will be very grateful to Mr. J. Brown- 
BILL for the clue to a more exact location 
contained in his note so thoughtfully sup- 
plied. 

There is a strong desire on the part of 
most New England families to locate the 


‘district which was the early home of their 


ancestors in England, and any clues tend- 
ing to establish such locations will be brought 
to the attention of some interested descend- 


‘ant or noted in some genealogical publica- 


tion, if they are furnished to *‘N. & Q.’ or 
forwarded directly to the undersigned. 
M. Ray SANBORN. 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


War Portents (12 viii. 329).—The 
waxwing, alias ** silk-tail,” alias 
“chatterer,” alias ‘‘ Bohemian chatterer,”’ 
the Ampelis garrulus of Linnzus and 
Bombycilla garrulus of some modern systema- 
tists, is doubtless the bird referred to by 


(Sr. SwiTHIN. 


The Rev. Charles Swainson, in his ‘ Folk 
and Provincial Names of British 
Birds’ (1886), p. 45, states :— 

In German Switzerland the country people 
give this bird the names of Pest- and Sterbe- 
vogel (i.e., Pest- or Death-bird); and say that 
the Waxwing is only seen in their country every 
seven years, and that war, pestilence, and famine 
(Schinz, ‘ Fauna 
Helvetica.’) 

The waxwing is an irregular winter 
visitor to the British Isles and has occurred 
in considerable numbers in 1686, 1834-5, 
1849-50, 1866-7, 1872-3, 1892-3, 1903-4, 
1913-14, and during the past winter wax- 
wings seem to have been more numerous 
than in most years, though in nothing like 
the numbers of 1913-14. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that 
a large irruption of this species to Great 


Britain should have taken place in 1913-14. 


Hucu 8S. GLADSTONE. 


The second year of the war two curious grey 


birds arrived here. They apparently nested 
in a big oak-tree, but no one could see 
them, though their call was incessant and 
peculiar. They arrived again in early 
spring, 1921, but have now disappeared. 
I believed them to be chatterers or wax- 
wings. E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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SMALLEsT Pic oF A LirTerR (128. viii. 331). 
Cheshire :—‘* Rit,” “ ritling,” or ‘‘ ruckling 
—given in the Cheshire word-books. I think 
ritling is the commonest form. Halliwell 
says “ritling ’’ is in use in various districts. 

Shropshire :— Ratling,’” ‘“‘reckling,”’ 
‘‘rickling.” ‘‘ William aumust al’ays buys 
the ratlin’, ‘cause his wife is sich a good ’and 
at tiddin °em on—er never fails to make a 
good bacon on ’em.”’ See Jackson’s ‘ Shrop- | 
shire Word-Book.’ 

Kent :—‘* Tantony pig *—Tantony being, 
a corruption of St. Anthony. See Grose. 
“To follow like a Tantony pig” is “to 
follow close on one’s heels.’”’ See Hone’s 
‘Everyday Book,” vol. i. p. 60. 

JoserH C. BRIDGE. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Chester. 


tripe (the first is not sounded): ‘‘ an 
undersized, weakly, sucking-pig.”” Jennings 
adds :—- 

The weakest and poorest bird in the nest, 
applied, also, to the last born, and, usually, the 
weakest child of a family ; 
puny child or bird. 

In Devonshire the word is often written 
but the ordinary pronun- 
ciation of the first syllable is the same as 
which is oftener sounded ‘nas 
than ”’ or “ nuz,”’ 

W. G. 

Single’s Lodge, Pinhoe. 


The name invariably used in Bucking- 
hamshire is “dilling’’; it is sometimes 
applied to other diminutive objects, animate 
or inanimate, but the primary application 
is to the least of the litter of pigs. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


any young, weak or’ 
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“‘Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some ’’— 
the word being italicized in the original. 

Again, in chap. i. of ‘Tom Sawyer ’ there 
is an exchange of compliments between 
Tom and another boy, in which the former 
uses the expression, ‘Smarty ! You think 
you're some now, don’t you?” Here again 
the word is printed in italics. 

**T don’t think !”’ is used by Sam Weller, 
and will also be found in Kingsley’s ‘ Ravens- 
hoe.’ F. W. Tuomas. 


THE THamEes Runninc Dry (12 S: viii. 
332).—Strype, in his edition of Stow’s 


‘Survey of London’ (i. 58), mentions an 
/instance, of which he was an eye-witness, 
_in September, 1716, when the water of the 


Thames was so reduced by long drought 


‘and from the effects of a W.S.W. gale that 
In Somerset this pig is called “nestle. 


people crossed the channel on foot both 
above and below the bridge and passed 


through most of the arches. 


A further instance is given by Stow in 
his ‘Annals’ and is quoted by Richard 
Thomson in his ‘Chronicles of London 
Bridge,’ p. 359 :— 

Wednesday, the sixth of September [1591], the 
wind West-and-by-South, as it had beene for the 
space of two days before, very boysterous, the 
riuer of Thamis was so void of water, by forcing 
out the fresh and keeping backe the sault, that 
men in diuers places might goe 200 paces over, 
and then fling a stone to the land. <A Collier, 
on a mare, rode from the North side to the 
South, and backe againe, on either side of London 


Bridge, but not without danger of drowning 


both wayes. 
T. B. Redman, in a paper read before the 
Institute of Civil Engineers (Proceedings, 


| vol. xlix., Session 1876-7, Part iii.), mentions 
further instances of pedestrians crossing the 


river-bed near London Bridge, in the years 


Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ supplies “ piggy-wiggy ” or “ piggy- 


whidden,” with which is associated the 
name of a dwarf in Drayton’s ‘ Nymphidia.’ 


According to the compiler the diminutive | the ‘cighiies when wen in, 


|of bathing every morning from a boat off 
| Hammersmith. 


pig was “* wiggy ’’ also because of its paleness, 

” meaning white. Sv. SwiTHIN. 
Co. Cork :—‘‘ Bonneen” or bonnine.” 

Montgomeryshire :—Raitlin. C. B. E. 


“Some” (12 S. viii. 307).—Th 
bir walked to the end of the causeway, and 


of this word occurs in Shakespeare. ‘“‘ That 


were some spite,’’ says Mercutio in ‘ Romeo! 


and Juliet,’ IT. i. 28. I do not find this 
noted in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


The use of this word to give emphasis, 
as in modern slang, will be found in 


that 


Russell Lowell’s poem, ‘The Courtin’,’ 


1114 and 1158, and again on Dec. 13, 1717, 
but gives no authorities. R. L. C. 


Does this help your correspondent? I 
remember a particularly dry summer in 


One morning the river looked so low that 
I determined to see if I could walk across. 
I started from the steps of Chiswick Ferry, 


just managed to cross on my toes to the 
other side. As I am 5dft. 6}in. in height this 
means that the river was not more than 
5ft. at its deepest at that spot. 

I hear it was very shallow at Isleworth 
year. BULL. 
Carlton Club. 


Book Borrowers (12 §. viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 334, 350)—I am much 
gratified that my note at the first reference 
has produced a crop of interesting additions | 
which is apparently not as yet exhausted. 
One of its products has been that the lines: 
copied by Benjamin Bury on his bookplate 
and attributed by me somewhat unguardedly 
to his authorship have other claimants for) 
their originality. Thus as a latest instance, 
Mrs. Emily Janson writes from South 
Kensington, under date April 25 :— | 
I see in The Guardian of! March 4 that the 
lines ‘‘ If thou art borrowed by a friend” are 
attributed to the late Benjamin Bury. I have 
firm belief that my grandmother, Martha Hall, 
composed them, but this is my only evidence. 
She always told me she had composed them, and 
T have every reason to believe that is true. Henry 
Dennett Cole would only be 14 when my grand- 
mother wrote them in her proof sheets” (of 

a serial story in The Lady’s Magazine of 1810). 
That these lines under discussion have 
gained a wide celebrity is clear from this 
correspondence, notably from the statement 
of Mr. R. E. THomas, but their authorship 
seems as liable to evasion as the disputed 
sites of Brunanburgh or Homer’s birthplace. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


In 1887 I made a note of the follow- 
ing lines, at that time on the inside of 
the cover of the copy of Britton’s ‘ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities’ in the Birmingham Re- 
ference Library. On going to-day, however, 
to verify them I find that the volumes have 
been rebound and the lines have not been 
preserved, 

To whomsoe’er this book I lend, 
I give one word—no more : 
They, who, to borrow condescend, 
Should graciously restore. 
And whosoe’er this book should find, 
(Be’t trunk-maker or critick,) 
Tl thank him if he’ll bear in mind 
That it is mine :—George Whitwick. H 
George Whitwick of Plymouth was born. 


in 1802 and died in 1872. He carried on an. 


extensive architectural practice in the West 
of England and was the author of ‘The. 
Palace of Architecture, a Romance of Art 
and History,’ and ‘ Hints to Young Archi- 
tects,’ a popular little book of which several 


editions have appeared. Whether he was, 
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A printed bookplate, found in ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Many Select and Christian Epistles,’ 
by George Fox, 1698, reads as follows :— 

James Smith 
of Aylesbury, in the County of Bucks. 
His Book, 17— 
Thou Finder Kind, 
Have this in Mind, 
For unto thee it’s known. 

Within thy Heart, 
Who e’er thou ar’t, 

Each Man would have his owns. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


Scotcu Hanps (12 viii. 331)—The 
earliest reference given by the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
1883, quoting an article on cookery in The 
Girl’s Own Paper, in which the writer de- 
scribes the glazing of a tongue :—“ Little rolls 
of butter, made with the two little wooden 
bats known as Scotch hands were laid across.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Here the term “ Scotch ” appears to have 
no direct Scottish association, but bears the 
colloquial meaning, to mark or decorate :— 
scotch, to cut slightly; scote, to plough 
up (vide Halliwell’s ‘Dict. of Archaic 


Words’); scotch, to score or cut (Nares, 
Glossary ’). 


Used also in this sense by 
Izaak Walton, and in several plays of Shake- 
speare, e.g. :— 
. . . We'll beat them into bench-holes, 
I have yet room for six scotches more. 
* Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
He scotch’d and notch’d him, like a carbonado. 
‘ Coriolanus.’ 
The wooden implement used for shaping 
butter conforms roughly to the shape of the 
human hand and also resembles the oaken 
horn-books of Shakespeare’s day. 
W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


CowrPER: PRONUNCIATION OF NAME 
(12 8. viii. 110, 179, 237, 299, 338).—Revert- 
ing to my previous note, my friend has 
courteously informed me that his relatives 
were interested only in property opposite 
Cowper’s Court. He says they were a 
“Cumberland family, and that the 
oO 
I must, perforce, cry ‘“ Peccavi!” But 
how the conversion of ‘‘ Cow” into ‘“‘ Coo” 


the author of the above lines which Mr. R. 8.| came about would seem, as our eccentric 
Mansergh (see the fifth reference) has adapted friend Lord Dundreary was wont to lisp 
or whether both have copied from a common | across the footlights, to be “‘one of those 


source, I am not able to say. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


things no feller can find out.” 
CeciL CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 
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Sone WanveD: ‘Bryan O’Lynn’ (12 S.. “HE WILL NEVER SET THE SIEVE ON FIRE” 
viii. 331).—I append the words of the song (12 8. viii. 331).—I am a Devonshire man, 
Mr. Extiot wants, which I take from one of but I never heard the expression ‘“‘ He will 
the penny song sheets I pasted in a book never set the sieve on fire.’ I have often 


in the ’sixties. heard, however, “ He will never set the 
Bryan O’Lynn had no coat to put on, | temse (old name for sieve) on fire.” j A 
He borrowed a goatskin to make him a one. hard worker would sometimes do his sifting 
He planted the horns right under his chin, _—__ gg strenuously that the temse burst into 
They'll answer for pistols said Bryan O’Lynn.' game. As a boy I was told that “ He will 
Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear /never set the Thames on fire” was only 


So he got him a sheepskin to make him a pair. 


With the woolly side out and the skinny side in| ® corruption of the Devonshire saying. 
They’re pleasant and cool said Bryan O’Lynn. | 


W. CouRTHOPE FORMAN. 
| 


Bryan O’Lynn had no watch for to wear, == |= The word sieve here is used instead of 
He bought him a turnip and scooped it out fair. | ««temse,” and according to Wright’s Dialect 


Then he slipped a live cricket clane under the Dictionary is fairly common { most north- 


skin, | 
They'll think its a ticking said Bryan O’Lynn. mm counties. | The temse or sieve was pro- 
Bryan O’Lynn went to bring his wife home, | vided with a rim, which projected from the 
He had but one horse that was allskinand bone, bottom of it and was worked over the 
I’ll put her behind me as nate as a pin _ | mouth of the barrel, into which the flour or 
And her mother before me said Bryan O’Lynn.| meal was sifted. An active person who 
Bryan O’Lynn and his wife and her mother worked hard not infrequently set the rim 
Were all crossing over the bridge together, | of the sieve on fire by force of friction 


The bridge it broke down, they all tumbled in, | 

ground at the bottom said Bryan | gto barrel. (See 

Wittoucuspy Maycocx. The same class of utensil was in use among 


| brewers to separate the hops from the beer. 

The full — . the Irish ballad on Bryan (Ibidem, p. 306.) ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

OL will be found, amongst other places, | 
at p 215, vol. iii, of ‘ The Poetical Works | This is equivalent to the judgment Ho 
of Edward V. Kenealy,’ Lond. (‘ Englishman’ aT ng temse on fire,” for in many 
Office), 1879 ; where it is accompanied b English shires a sieve, especially al used 
rhyming translations into Greek and Latin. for sifting flour, is called a “temse.” Some 
What Mz. W. G. Extioz takes to be the! People hold that the prediction that any- 
title of the ballad is really the first line of body will not set the Thames aflame comes 
the second verse, the ballad itself be- {0™ this, but I do not assent to the suppo- 
ginning: ‘“ Bryan O’Lynn was an Irishman sition, if only because I believe the sneer is 
Seen. Kenealy does not seen to, not peculiar to our own land and folk. In 
mention the original author’s name. these days a conflagration of the Thames 
Epwarp Sutiivan. Would be more easily produced than_ the 
Bitar Ghib. firing of a sieve by any manner of hard 

labour. Sr. SwiTHIn. 


AGE oF Lions (12 8. viii. 338, v. sub ‘ Lions | 
in the Tower ’).—The keeper of the lions in| 
the Dublin Zoo told me that a lion “ has only | Notes on Books. 


a dog’s life.” Hagenbeck, in his ‘ Beasts se 

; ae A Manual of Modern Scots. By William Grant 
and Men,’ London, 1909, p. 111, says:—“ It ~ and James Main Dixon. (Cambridge Univer- 
is my experience that lions, if they are well sity Press. £1 net.) 
taken care of, will frequently live for more Nor long ago scientific people, studying food 
than thirty years.” The seventy years’; production and digestion, came to entertain a 
confinement of the lion named Pompey would | belief that chemistry could produce artificial 


ohiank | foods containing all the essential properties of 

Cente = of the | natural foods. Doubts have now come over this 
/ountess of Desmond. SWANZY. | belief; we hear talk of vitamines pro- 
The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. | perties, that is to say, which are indispensable 

| to the constitution of a true food, are mysteriously 

att: moment at any rate, beyond the power of chemis- 
vill. 331).—The articles referred to WeTe | try to supply. As food i to 


written by me. E. E. Cope. | food, so, we are inclined to think, is speech learnt 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. | by means of “ phonetics’ to speech learnt by 
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ear, and we find it rather difficult to imagine 
circumstances in which it would be really worth 
while to acquire a dialectal pronunciation by 
getting up its phonetic formule. We agree with 
every word “yee has ever said in praise of 
the ‘ Lingua Scottica’’—it is a noble tongue 
and we congratulate any foreigner who masters 
it—but we cannot believe it possible to capture, 
simply by means of the eye and the inward ear, 
that force and subtle natural quality which 
constitute its charm, and make, in truth, that 
for the sake of which anyone not born to it 
would trouble to learn Scots at all. The one true 
method is the frequentation of the Scotch and 
the easy, not over-earnest attention to Scots 
talk. For those who have no chance of this we 
believe that the usual literary conventions for 
the rendering of Scots, rough and limited though 
they are, suffice, and that more elaborate study 
would be waste of good time. 

However, if we allow what Messrs. Grant and 
Dixon must feel convinced of, that sounds can, 
in some useful and satisfactory degree, be imparted 
by the eye, and if there are, indeed, people | 
who wish to acquire Scots though they have little. 
or no chance of learning it by a Scotchman’s 
speech, then we can only recommend this work as | 
excellent forits purpose. It consists, first, of a very | 
careful setting out of the phonetics of the subject ; 
secondly, of what is called a ‘‘ grammar,” and, 


thirdly, of a reader consisting of about fifty pieces | . 
| 


—prose and verse—very happily chosen, 

The Alphabet used is that of the International 
Association, with which the authors justifiably | 
assume some familiarity on the student’s part. 
A more frequent use of keywords would be an 
improvement nevertheless. 

The principal feature of the book is the Gram-. 
mar, which may be described as a collection of | 
instances and idioms grouped under parts of 
speech. To the lover of language it offers a 
feast. The dictionary reader will browse in its— 
pages with delight; and that fortunate person 
who savours phrases as rudimentary epigrams 
will find an abundance of enjoyment, for the wit 
and expressiveness of Scots—an idiom where | 
its peculiar logic is a noticeable quality—gain in 
point by being seen in this systematic, ‘“‘ gram- | 
matical setting. 

This is to say that the collection and the 
scheme are both deserving of the highest praise, 
and that this work is likely to be for many years | 
the authority on the subject. 

_ The Scotch dialect includes numerous varia- 
tions. That of the Lothians, being the Scots. 
of the old Scottish Court and of the main body of 
the population, has naturally been taken as the 
representative dialect for the present purpose, 
but a few texts in other speech have been added, 
and some words and idioms from such included 
in the grammar. 

Traces of French in Scotch are always in-. 
teresting, and we noticed one, if it be one, new 
to us: the call used by Ayrshire girls to their 
cows: proo, proo, prochimoo, which is supposed | 
to be a corruption of approchvz-moi. | 

Dr. Dixon was first inspired with the idea 
of this manual by his experience when lecturing 
on Scottish literature in America. In America we | 
should expect it to be of considerable service ; and | 


also as part of an actor’s working library. | 


{also St. Bonaventura’s 


1494: 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

‘ Bibliotheca Incunabulorum’ is the title of 
Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue No. 402. We have 
long been used to enjoy their catalogues, but 
this one we have enjoyed even beyond our wont. 
It is so lavishly illustrated as to be the nearest 
possible substitute for an examination of the 
books it describes, and the careful accounts 
which form the text are worth real study. Some 
760 items are included, and among them are 
about half a hundred books of which only one 
copy is known and a score or so which are known 
in no more than two copies. 

The English works are few, but precious; 
we may mention Caxton’s ‘Myrrour of the 
World’ (c. 1490: 8751.) and ‘Lyf of Saint 
Katherin of Sene’ (1493: 5001.), with Wynkyn 
de Worde’s ‘St. Jerome ’—the ‘ Vitae Patrum’ 
—(1495: 2001.). The French presses are 
represented by 68 books. The most magnificent 
example of Paris work is Gering and Rembolt’s 
‘Missal’ (1497) printed on vellum. The copy 
offered is from the library of Colbert, and 1,9501. 
is the price asked for it. Mentelin of Strass- 
burg printed, not later than 1463, as his second 
book, the second part of the ‘Summa’ of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; a copy of this in a nineteenth- 
century binding is offered for 2001. We noticed 
* Quaestiones’ by the 
printer of ‘Henricus Ariminensis’ (1472: 75l.). 
he German books number over 120. Here, from 
Augsburg, are Aurbach’s ‘Sumraa de Sacra- 
mentis’ (1469:  2001.), Bamler’s ‘Buch der 
Kunst’ (1477: 375l.), and Ratdolt’s ‘ Chronica 
Hungarorum ’ (1488: 2501.), from Mainz, Schoef- 
fer’s ‘Clement V.,’ on vellum (1471: 7501.), 
and from Nuremberg Creussner’s delightful 
‘ Zeitglocklein ’ of Bertholdus (1493 : 1051.). 

The great bulk of the catalogue is, however, 
concerned with Italian incunabula, which number 
well over 400 and present a mass of matter 
much beyond what a short notice can do justice 
to. From Ferrara we have Rossi’s St. Jerome— 
‘ Vita e Epistole ’ (1497: 2501.), and from Florence 
no less a treasure than the great ‘Homer’ of 
Bartolommeo di Francesco di Libri (1488: 
5001.). There is a copy of de Lignamine’s 
‘ Quintilian’ (Rome, 1470: 2501.), and from 
Plannck’s press at Rome come Carvajal’s ‘ Oratio 
ad Alexandrum VII.,’ and the ‘ Oratio ad Inno- 
centium VIII. de Obedientia’ of Valascus 
75l.). The works we have mentioned 
are beyond the reach of the collector of small 
means, but there are many delightful items 
from the Italian—and particularly the Roman 
and Venetian—presses which are offered for a 


few ineas. We must mention, from among 
the Venetian books, Jenson’s ‘ Cicero’ (1470: 
3501.), and from Verona, Valturius’ ‘De re 


=” printed by Johannes of Verona (1472: 
5251. 
The Spanish books, if fewer in number, are 
even more interesting than the Italian. Here 
are Mela’s ‘ Cosmographia,’ printed at Salamanca 
in 1498 (3751.) ; Duran’s ‘ Glosa sobre Lux bella,’ 
printed in the same place and year (4501.), and, 
again, Madrigal’s ‘ Confessional,’ (200/.). Paul 
urus’ edition of Boccaccio in Spanish—‘ De 
las Mugeres illustres en Romance’ (1494: 7501.) 
from ragossa, and a wonderful i of 
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which Messrs. Maggs have here the only known | 
copy, printed by Ungut and Stanislas Polonus 
at Seville (1499: 1,2501.) must conclude an all 
too brief selection of examples from Spain. 
Bergmann’s ‘ Columbus’ from the Basle Press 
must not go unmentioned (1494: 5001.), but 
having done so we must resist the temptation 
to quote further from these fascinating pages. 


Messrs. MygErs’s Catalogue No. 226 deals with 
264 items of which the most interesting are two 
French manuscript Books of Hours, on vellum, 
the one belonging to the middle, the latter to 
the end of the fifteenth century. The former, 
by a Parisian artist, on 191 leaves, contains 
12 large miniatures, five somewhat smaller, 
12 small miniatures of the months and the 
signs of the zodiac, and 214 large ornamental 
initials, with rich ornamental borders and 
numerous capitals (3801.). The latter, on 98 
leaves, has also a dozen large miniatures and is 
richly adorned, too, with capitals and borders 
(175l.). There are one or two very good autograph 
letters, among which Crabbe’s well-known appeal 
to Burke—‘‘ I am one of those outcasts on the 
world who are without a friend ’’—interested us 
most. It seems cheap at 181. 18s. Lovers of 
Cruikshank and lovers of Dickens will find 
satisfactory pabulum in these pages. So, too. 
may students of Chinese art, for whom, from 
the Towneley Collection, there is a series of 
110 drawings of Canton, c. 1780, bound together 
in morocco-covered folio volume (2501). A 
particularly fine binding is that of ‘ Les Pseavmes 
de David’ in Marot’s version, 1648—contem- 
porary, having covers of tortoiseshell, carved, 
with silver clasps and back hinges—40l. Messrs. 
Myers have copies of several well-known black- 
letter bibles ; a first edition of ‘The Great Bible’ 
(60/.), and a first edition of ‘ Matthew’s ver- 
sion’ (501.) may be mentioned. Among the 
historical documents the most important is a 
collection of MSS.—Ships’ Letter-books, Log- 
books, Journals and other papers—belonging to 
the career of Admiral Sir William Cornwallis. 
This is being offered in sixteen divisions, the most 
important of which are the documents connected 
with the War of Independ nce (2001. and 1751.) 
and those connected with Cornwallis’s employ- 
ment in the East Indies (105I.). 


We noticed a complete, set of first editions of 
Lever’s works (125l.), a fine proof of Watson’s 
engraving of Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. Johnson 
done in 1770, without his wig (301.), a set of 
French eighteenth-century engravings illustrating 
‘Il Decamerone’ in five vols. (1757: 421.), and 
a copy of the first edition of the Nuremberg 
(1493: 951.). A most tempting cata- 
logue. 


WE have received Messrs. Crappock & 
BARNARD’Ss Catalogue No. 8, a carefully-drawn- 
up and well-illustrated list of drawings and 
engravings. The drawings present much that 
is of high interest: Koninck’s ‘Three Holy 
Women,’ for example, once belonging to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (201.) ; or Rubens’s study of the 
head of his three-year-old son asleep (25l.). 
Among works of the English school under this 
heading is described an eighteenth-century silk | 
picture of a young gallant in a landscape which | 


appears attractive (14l.). There is a capital 
caricature drawing of a king by Thackera 
upon which is a note—possibly by Frau vo 
Littrow—‘‘ Thakeray. In Weimar  gezeichnet.” 
A water-colour drawing of a lime-kiln in a hilly 
landscape by Turner is offered for 601. We noticed 
one or two Bonaparte items—Detaille’s charcoal 
drawing of the meeting between Napoleon III. 
and Garibaldi (25l.); and Isabey’s caricature 
portrait of Napoleon I., ‘ Buonaparte 
IV.’ (1795-6: 451.). A most delightful item is 
Claudio Coello’s ‘Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza,’ from the collection of Henry Reveley— 
a drawing which was once supposed to represent 
two Jesuits reading (15l.), Of the pictures, the 
principal is a portrait of the school of Leonardo 
da Vinci—a fine work, to be compared with the 
master’s silver-point drawing at Windsor (2501.). 
There is a lovely little head of the Madonna— 
a bit of Venetian fresco, Cinquecento—to be 
had for 251. Kneller’s portrait of Abraham 
Simon, again, is exceedingly attractive—in an old 
oval gilt frame, (801.). In the way of engravings 
we have also marked a number of interesting 
modern works—but a mention of eight good 
Meryons, which include ‘La Rue des Mauvais 
Garcons’ (45l.). must suffice. 
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EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
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WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, ccrrespondents 
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of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
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a guarantee of good faith. 


For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of 
a sheet of paper. 


Otp Inns (12 S. viii. 228).—Mrs. Stephen, 
Wootton Cottage, Lincoln, writes : ‘* Many thanks 
to R. A. Cunningham, Esq., for information re 
the proprietor of the Dolphin Inn, Ludgate Hill. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [128. May 7, 1921. 


A Note Concerning 
The Times Survey 
Atlas of the World 


A postcard addressed to the Publisher 
will bring by return a full prospectus 
of this great work, together with a free 
specimen map. (he Times Atlas is 
now in course of publication, and the 
subscription for the complete work, 
bound in the The Times Special Loose- 
Leaf Binding Case, is £7, carriage paid 
to any address in the United King- 
dom, or £7 15s. Od. post free abroad. 


Send a subscription or write for 
a prospectus to Ghe Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C,4. 
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